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PROFITABLE FIELDS OF INVESTIGATION IN AMER- 
ICAN HISTORY, 1815-1860 1 

The principal subject which the student of this period of Amer- 
ican history must appreciate is the development of a dominant inter- 
est, of a distinct civilization with definite ideals which was, like all 
other group evolutions, nationalist only in so far as the general 
government offered a guarantee of its existence and prosperity. 
This interest was the plantation system, based on negro slavery. 
Secured in their monopoly by the federal Constitution, the planters 
gradually conquered the lower South and the Mississippi Valley 
and set the standards for the progressive and accessible parts of 
the country. The planter was the perfect gentleman of his time 
and the plantation was the accepted economic and social model, not 
only for the South, but for most of the remainder of the United 
States. 

The group which in any country produces the largest annual 
surplus is apt to draw to it other interests and thus determine the 
common policy. The plantation owners increased their exports 
alone from $25,000,000 in 1815 to $250,000,000 in i860, which gave 
them almost twice as great an income as all other exporters com- 
bined. It was natural, therefore, that the commercial classes, which 
had played such an important role at the close of the French and 
Indian War and again during the Federalist supremacy, and was 
now a relatively decadent group, should ally itself with the planters 
both in economics and in politics. 

On the other hand the interest which opposed the planters and 
which under the aegis of the corporation was to dominate the coun- 
try after 1861 was engaged in manufacturing. The surplus of the 
manufacturers was not exported but was sold, in the main, to the 
planters. The manufacturers drew to themselves the owners of the 
surplus capital in the great towns and cities not engaged in com- 
merce, particularly the banking interest, and the nature of their 
business made them the masters of many densely populated com- 
munities. This gave them a power in Congress next to that of the 
planters. 

But the great majority of the people, not less than two-thirds 
of the total number, " the peasant proprietors ", as they have been 

1 A paper read in a conference of students of American history at the meeting 
of the American Historical Association in Boston, December 30, 19 12. 
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called, were not attached to either party. They occupied the re- 
mote areas and had no markets and hence no surplus crops or prod- 
ucts of any kind. Their votes were sought by both of the powerful 
rival groups, though most blunderingly by the planters until about 
1850. 

Along the numerous river valleys of the West little communities 
of farmers became planters during the early years of our period and 
thus new forms and allies of the plantation came rapidly into exist- 
ence ; this applies to the region north of the Ohio as well as to that 
further south. The process gave assurance to the planter that he 
would control the coming nation and accordingly he and his allies 
were strongly nationalist. But the manufacturers held out to the 
inaccessible up-country the vision of home markets to be obtained 
through extensive internal improvements which the federal govern- 
ment was to construct. The money for this was to be collected 
from the planters by means of a high tariff, the indirect effect of 
which would be to give the manufacturers control of the rich and 
growing domestic • market. The result of these proposals was a 
fierce conflict in Congress between the planters, who already enjoyed 
a monopoly by reason of the three-fifths rule of representation and 
the nature of their business, and the manufacturers, who were bent 
on obtaining one. The tariff was the bone of contention and the 
war continued from 1820 to 1846, when the planters won through 
the shrewd manoeuvres of Robert J. Walker in his famous revenue 
bill of the latter year. In this fight both contestants proclaimed the 
sacrosanct character of the federal Constitution, while neither cared 
anything for its provisions unless they could be made to cover the 
desired privilege. 

Winning in the closely contested election of 1844, the planters 
went vigorously to work to conciliate the farmers of the upper West 
and the mountain regions and by a wise bargaining they secured that 
support which gave the history of the late forties and early fifties its 
strongly Southern stamp. The Polk administration thus appears to 
have been a much more important one than it has been thought. 
Under Polk and Robert Walker the Northwesterners were allowed 
the hotly desired expansion to the Pacific, the plantation masters 
extended their system to the Rio Grande, the commercial interests of 
the East were promised an ever-expanding market and the manu- 
facturers were convinced that a moderate tariff to which all parties 
gave their approval would be better than an everlasting economic 
war. 2 

2 A most important pamphlet bearing on these arrangements is that of Robert 
J. Walker, published January 8, 1844. It had a wide circulation and was the basis 
of the Baltimore Democratic platform and the most influential campaign document 
of the year. 
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Meanwhile the masses of the up-country people coming slowly 
into touch, through improved roadways, with the civilization of the 
time were giving up their repugnance to slavery and the aristocratic 
regime of which it was the basis ; for wherever canals and railways 
went slavery, or at least sympathy with the South, followed; and 
where schools and newspapers were set up, save in a small section 
of the country, opposition to the " favorite institution " ceased. 

Since the Polk administration proved to be a great clearing-house 
for the warring interests of all sections, it may be time for historical 
students to cease ridiculing its head as a " do-nothing " and un- 
worthy President. Polk may have been gifted with talent in the 
arts of deception, as has been so frequently asserted, but other occu- 
pants of that high office have not been wholly destitute of abilities in 
this respect. While a good deal of work has been done of late years 
on the Tyler and Polk period, there remains yet much more that 
ought to be undertaken. Some of the attention which has gone to 
Jackson, " the boisterous ", might well have been given to Polk, 
" the mendacious ", for when it comes to measuring administrations 
few have accomplished so much that was of vital importance. 

If one reviews the period from 1816 to 1846 it will be seen that 
the tariff, internal improvements, and a strong federal financial sys- 
tem composed the trio of nationalist policies which were always in 
mind and urged or resisted by the leading groups. The Jackson and 
Van Buren administrations only arrested progress along these lines, 
while Tyler marked time for nearly four years. Walker and Polk 
succeeded in committing the majority of the country, that is the 
South and West, to a new programme, that of radical territorial ex- 
pansion in all possible directions, and this superseded definitely the 
older methods and purposes. There was no real break in the policy 
of succeeding administrations until 1861. Thus the regime of the 
despised Tennessee slave-owner assumes an importance which, 
though most if not all American historians have denied or over- 
looked the fact, must be recognized in the future. It is not the char- 
acter of the President which interests the student but the schemes 
which he carries into effect. 

There was, to be sure, a small segment of the country which was 
not satisfied in 1848, but that was not the reason why Taylor and 
the Whigs were returned to power. The great majority of the peo- 
ple were being " worked into shape " by the dominant Southern 
group, the anti-slavery agitation to the contrary notwithstanding. 
American society, following the universal rule, was reconciling itself 
to the view that all men are not equal. A most significant illustra- 
tion of this is to be seen in the fact that free negroes in every South- 
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ern state were the owners of slaves and quite content with the sys- 
tem. As Mr. Rhodes says, the decade preceding the war showed in 
its earlier years every sign of a long course of development along 
the lines already marked out by the leaders. Business and trans- 
portation interests were in closer alliance with the South than had 
ever before been the case. Large corporations in the North were 
hiring and even owning slaves; and they defended slavery every- 
where. It does not require a violent stretch of the historical imag- 
ination to foresee what would have been the course of corporation 
politics in the succeeding years if there had been no interruption in 
i860. 

This rapid crystallization of American life around the planta- 
tion and manor house — the realization of our first form of feudalism 
— was brought to a sudden halt, not so much by the Republican 
platform, or " human programme ", as by the will and ambition of a 
single man, Stephen A. Douglas, whom von Hoist insisted upon call- 
ing Stephen "Arnold" Douglas. Just as Hamilton put Jefferson 
into the presidency by undermining the foundations of the Feder- 
alist party, so the " little giant " broke to pieces, both purposely and 
unintentionally, the settled programme of the time. If this be true 
a new study of the years preceding the first election of Lincoln might 
not be without its reward and it may yet be possible to add a life of 
Douglas to the famous Statesmen series. 

But the majority of the people of the country were still rural 
and "small farmer" in character and they believed, perhaps not so 
great a proportion of them as in 1800, in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Douglas's break with his party in 1857 was an appeal to 
this powerful sentiment and Lincoln's whole purpose was to rekindle 
the democratic flame ; Lincoln and Douglas were too strong for the 
old order and it crumbled in spite of the popular acquiescence. 

If this diagnosis be even " largely correct ", the student who de- 
sires to understand the epoch must place himself in another attitude 
from what has been customary and seek sources of information in 
other localities than the North and East. It will likewise be neces- 
sary to abandon the habit of determining who were saints or sinners, 
for all important leaders will appear so frequently in both roles that 
discrimination will be more than difficult. The real historian, how- 
ever, does not care a great deal whether a public man was right or 
wrong, nor does he turn readily to the use of epithets or strong 
adjectives. 

After so long an introduction, it may be proper to come to the 
main purpose of the paper, which is to venture some suggestions as 
to certain lines of study that may not have been followed up by the 
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writers of American history. Beginning with the economic side of 
the subject, two of the most important studies that yet remain to 
be made are those of the tobacco and cotton planting industries, 
though it would be very difficult to gather the necessary information. 
The building of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, in which Wash- 
ington was so much interested, was a far-reaching undertaking which, 
notwithstanding it was never completed, ought to be studied. A 
good beginning might be made in a life of Charles Fenton Mercer, 
one of the ablest of the secondary leaders of the South. The James 
River and Kanawha Canal was equally important and its records, 
in the main unexplored, would tell a good deal of Virginia history. 
And while on the Old Dominion it may be well to call attention to 
William B. Giles, Thomas Ritchie, 3 Littleton Tazewell, John Taylor, 
William C. Rives, John B. Floyd, sr., and Edmund Ruffin, as good 
opportunities for biographical studies. 

The western parts of the Carolinas, like upper Virginia, were 
gradually drawn to the support of the low-country, or the cotton and 
tobacco belts, and consequently of slavery, through state systems of 
internal improvements, promised or executed, or through the steady 
encroachments of the cotton and tobacco planters upon the poorer, 
idealistic up-country. Of none of these have we adequate accounts, 
save in Professor Phillips's Transportation in the Eastern Cotton 
Belt. I know of no better way to clear up these subjects than 
through " lives " of such leaders as Archibald Murphey, Willie P. 
Mangum, and Thomas L. Clingman of North Carolina, and Thomas 
Cooper, Langdon Cheves, George McDuffie, and Robert Barnwell 
Rhett of South Carolina. In the development of these undertakings 
and in the careers of these men one sees the " missionary " process 
of history as tier after tier of counties, at one time hostile to slavery 
and supposedly nationalist in character, join the standards of par- 
ticularism. 

In Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi the same evolution was tak- 
ing place — the " black belt " expanding northward and southward, 
not westward in the same sense as in Virginia — and with the same 
results. Again one is tempted into the field of biography. George 
M. Troup, John Forsyth, George Poindexter, Howell Cobb, Joseph 
E. Brown, William L. Yancey, and Robert J. Walker offer the same 
kind of opportunities as have been suggested in the leaders of the 
older South. The railway problem in this region was that of con- 
necting the upper cotton counties with the Tennessee and Mississippi 

3 Professor D. R. Anderson, of Richmond College, has finished a life of Giles ; 
and Professor C. H. Ambler, of Randolph-Macon, has likewise completed his life 
of Ritchie, both of which will probably be published during the coming year. 
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rivers in such a way as to bring the small farmers of the up-country 
to market and make of them great planters who would at once under- 
stand slavery and its aristocratic flower and attach themselves to the 
" black belt ". The story of the railway and transportation schemes 
of Alabama and Mississippi, of the Memphis convention of 1845, at 
which Calhoun announced his second change of heart on the policy 
of internal improvements, would aid in the understanding of the 
lower South at its most important stage. 

Closely associated with these economic and political developments 
is the subject of sectionalism in Louisiana and Mississippi. In the 
former the conflict of New Orleans and its commercial affairs with 
the cotton planters of the middle and upper parts of the state gives 
occasion for another such work as that of Schaper on South Caro- 
lina or Ambler on Virginia. And in Mississippi there is the most 
promising opportunity for a study of conflicting groups and rival 
sections in the working out of a large community life. The parallels 
here on the lower Mississippi to the conditions of Virginia and 
South Carolina are varied mainly because of the hastening effect of 
an insatiable demand for cotton. 

Texas and the Mexican War are already under the historical 
microscope of Professor Justin H. Smith and it will suffice if this 
paper merely calls attention to the importance of studying the Polk 
administration on the domestic side and especially of viewing its 
acts as concrete performances and not as occasions for the manifes- 
tation of one's moral indignation. In Tennessee, Kentucky, Arkan- 
sas, and Missouri, however, there are many openings, not as yet 
peered into, for the pens of those who will go into the local libraries 
and private collections. Perhaps western North Carolina and east- 
ern Tennessee, an isolated region holding fast to the ideals of the 
Southern up-country of Jefferson's day even as late as i860, would 
make an excellent beginning; but since the annals of the poor are 
both short and simple, it might be very difficult to find materials 
adequate to the telling of the story. Parson Brownlow and Andrew 
Johnson 4 were the principal men of this section who were important 
and active during the period of 1844 to i860. The antebellum career 
of Johnson would serve to illustrate the growth and ideals of this 
part of the older West. 

Middle Tennessee and the Blue Grass counties of Kentucky ran 
similar courses, and their history is fairly well known through the 
" lives " of Jackson and Clay ; but so much attention has been devoted 
to personalities and to the things which had no existence in connec- 

* Professor St. George L. Sioussat has in preparation a life of Andrew Johnson 
which, it is understood, Messrs. Jacobs will bring out next year. 
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tion with these knight-errants of opposite camps, that it would profit 
us much to seek out the careers of the more prosaic statesmen of 
the older Southwest: Hugh Lawson White, Felix Grundy, John 
Bell, John J. Crittenden, John C. Breckinridge, and the picturesque 
Richard M. Johnson. This area of Jackson and Clay was the con- 
necting link between the Ohio Valley and the lower South and con- 
sequently the building and the influence of what is now the Louis- 
ville and Nashville railway might properly be made the subject of a 
special monograph. Members of more than one cabinet, there is 
reason to believe, were the spokesmen of this interest in public life 
and most of the leaders of the region were its allies. 

The western strip of Kentucky and Tennessee came into full 
economic relations with Memphis, the Gulf ports, St. Louis and 
Chicago through Stephen A. Douglas's Mobile and Ohio, and Illinois 
Central systems which were the greatest " log-rolling and pork- 
barrel" schemes of the time. Mobile, Chicago, and eastern cap- 
italists and promoters as well as the cotton planters of the lower 
South and the grain and cattle farmers of the Northwest were 
directly concerned, and the possession of Cuba and the building of 
a canal across the Isthmus of Panama were integral parts of the un- 
dertaking. 

Arkansas was a fairly simple social and economic unit during 
our period, but Missouri developed under the aegis of Thomas H. 
Benton two distinct groups, which fact seems to have been known to 
Calhoun even before it was understood by " Old Bullion " himself. 
The outcome of the long contest begun there in 1847 has been re- 
garded as of the utmost importance in the maintenance of the nation- 
ality of the United States. Enough has been brought to light in 
the Polk Diary to suggest that the accepted view of the matter may 
be untenable and that a new study of Benton, of the Missouri in- 
dustrial and railroad interests, and especially of Benton's Greek gift 
to the young Republicans in the Fremont candidacy might yield sur- 
prising results. 

In the old Northwest the most promising " lead " would seem to 
offer in the slavery problem, for despite the sacred ordinance of 
1787 negro slavery was long a practical if not important fact in 
every state of that section and " the institution " itself was not so 
unpopular there in i860 as has been supposed. Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, and Iowa were slow indeed to give up the idea that well-to- 
do men of their region should not be allowed to own their servants 
like real gentlemen, and it was not Southerners or men of Southern 
descent who were alone responsible for this persistent notion. All 
these communities, but especially Indiana and Illinois, present sec- 
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tional problems very much like those of Virginia and South Carolina. 
Without an acknowledged slavery system and without any great 
staple crops, before the late fifties, these states developed the more 
prosperous and the less prosperous groups, separated geographically 
very much as had been the case in the South. It was always the 
prosperous who favored the fixed order including slavery; and the 
unprosperous, or rather the less prosperous, who, calling them- 
selves " progressives ", but considered " radicals " by their opponents, 
cried out against the iniquities of " human slavery ". Illinois above 
all other communities in the Northwest requires to be studied 
" sectionally ". 

Professor Allen Johnson has given us a masterly and sharply 
analytical Life of Douglas which renders superfluous another polit- 
ical study of the "little giant"; but there is still room for a close 
scrutiny of that versatile statesman as an industrial leader, perhaps 
along lines recently suggested by Professor Hodder in a paper read 
before the Wisconsin Historical Society. It is not at all improbable 
that we shall soon see that a good deal of the pure villainy of the 
Kansas-Nebraska Bill was only a piece of "big business" for which 
Chicago capitalists were as much responsible as the ambitious senator 
himself. And in the same connection it ought to be remembered 
that the history of the Illinois Central railroad has never yet been at- 
tempted. There are rich files of papers and collections of manu- 
scripts in Chicago awaiting the right man. Such a work would 
certainly change some "fixed opinions" of American history for 
the years just preceding the war. 

The Pierce and Buchanan regime was but a continuation of the 
Polk administration and a renewal of the understanding of the South 
and the West, that is, of the policy of national development and ex- 
pansion, both territorial and commercial; and a good part of the 
thought and planning of the so-called Southern Congresses of 1853 
to 1859 were directed at the realization of these purposes. Possibly 
these assemblies might, if investigated closely, shed some light upon 
a number of questions bearing upon the events of this decade. The 
planter class spoke in these bodies and the social ideals as well as 
the social statecraft of the masterful "old Southerner" came to 
full view. Railway building, textile industries, the expansion of 
slavery and the reduction of the cost of negroes, an efficiency pro- 
gramme, a possible protective system for Southern enterprises and 
education, common school and collegiate education, all received 
serious and even prophetic attention. A " sociology for the South " 
and commissions for the study of the relations of the community 
to the dependent classes were products of these gatherings which re- 

AM HIST. REV., VOL. XVIII. — 36. 
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ceived thoughtful consideration from Thomas Carlyle and even 
from the greater New England colleges. 

A still more enticing, if somewhat more difficult, field is that of 
absentee landlordism in the South, a sort of parallel to the present- 
day bondholder class ; and not a few men who lived in the cities of 
the North were absentee landlords of the South. County records, 
especially wills, marriage agreements, and inventories, as well as the 
family and local histories, would be the principal sources. The inter- 
state slave-trade, amounting to many millions annually, has not 
received serious treatment; for this the material lies ready to hand 
in the advertisements and the news columns of the papers of the 
day, though the census returns could not be overlooked. In this 
connection I may revert once more to the interesting fact that 18,000 
slaves were the property of negro masters who had won their free- 
dom and then invested in the best paying property of the time. 5 
William Lloyd Garrison is said to have been greatly surprised when, 
on the occasion of a visit to South Carolina at the close of the war, 
he felicitated a negro acquaintance in Charleston upon the happy 
effects of universal emancipation and received the reply : " What, me 
happy at de f reein' o' my niggers ! " 

One sees here, as in much else that has been said, a close parallel 
to the feudalism of Europe, which grew in, out, up, and down all at 
the same time ; and one might be led from the fact of negroes own- 
ing negro slaves to an examination of Southern society in the nar- 
rower sense — society much talked about and much be-written, but 
certainly not as yet made to live again either in novel or sober his- 
tory. It has more than once been suggested that the fall of the 
Confederacy was due in considerable measure to the hostility of 
certain great, aristocratic clans whose leaders held high places in the 
army and in Congress. 

In religious and social history not much work of a strictly scien- 
tific character has, I believe, been done. It has been the custom to 
assume that the churches of the East and North, not to mention the 
South, contributed substantially to the success of the cause which we 
are prone to call nationalist in the period of 181 5 to i860. It may 
be risky to lay down any thesis in a paper like this, but a somewhat 
thorough study of some of the leading Protestant churches compels 
the view that this was not the fact. Religious people are apt to be 
of the conservative party at any given crisis; and it is everywhere 
acknowledged that the abolitionists were at a disadvantage in their 
long fight against slavery because they were without the pale of the 

5 The Popular Science Monthly of November, 1912, contains a most enlighten- 
ing study of this subject by Mr. Calvin Dill Wilson. 
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orthodox churches. They were gradually driven by the attitude of 
the religious and the social elements of the North into a position of 
hostility toward the churches and even toward nationalism itself. 

In the colonial period the established church of the Southern 
communities and the official denominations of the Middle and East- 
ern colonies were troubled with the question of whether "the gospel 
made men free", especially negro men. Wise legal authorities in 
England decreed, somewhat after the manner of Taney at a later 
period, that baptism could not change the status of people before the 
law. 6 Henceforth the clergy were free to preach the gospel to 
slaves. The older churches came, therefore, to justify and defend 
slavery and in many instances local churches owned and " hired out " 
negroes for the support of their pastors and school teachers. From 
1750 to i860 the Episcopalians, the successors of the established 
church, found nothing amiss in the plantation system. The history 
of this denomination is, therefore, of less interest to our epoch be- 
cause there was no internal struggle, though the " lives " of certain 
of their clergymen, like Bishops Madison, Johns, Manning, and 
Green would undoubtedly aid in the understanding of the social 
order in which they were important factors. 

But the younger or "new side" Presbyterians who established 
the College of New Jersey, about the year 1745, thought that the 
gospel did make men free ; and before the Revolution their clergy — 
missionaries of a new faith — mobilized the Southern up-country in 
the cause of freedom and equal opportunity for all men, especially 
poor men. A decided change came, about 1800 to 1810, when the 
Presbyterian clergy, and a little later Princeton College, became 
bulwarks of conservatism and sturdy defenders of the plantation 
civilization. Before i860, the victory was absolute and great divines 
of this denomination, North as well as South, were the most ardent 
protagonists of slavery, of the feudal system which had grown so 
rapidly during the half-century under consideration. 7 The student 
of local religious sources almost sees the process, as community after 
community changes from anti-slavery and " idealistic " to pro-slavery 
and "practical", the cause of the change being in every case the 
growth of wealth and the introduction of new comforts. A poor 
church in 1800 was anti-slavery and very simple in its service; the 
same church was composed of well-to-do members in 1850 and it 
was naturally pro-slavery and formal in its order of worship. 

8 Yorke, attorney-general, and Talbot, solicitor-general of England ; see Hurd, 
The Law of Freedom and Bondage, I. 185, and note, pp. 185-186. 

T One is reminded of Professor Charles Hodge of Princeton, Henry Van Dyke 
of Brooklyn, and Nathan L. Rice of Chicago, and still others whose names need 
not here be listed. 
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This subject might be worked out from the records of the 
churches, from the discussions of the national gatherings and 
particularly in the " lives " of certain preachers, more powerful in 
many ways than political leaders of whom we already know more 
than it is necessary to know. Moses Hoge, of Virginia, John H. 
Thornwell, of South Carolina, B. M. Palmer, of New Orleans, 
Robert J. Breckinridge, of Kentucky, and Nathan L. Rice, of Chi- 
cago, come readily to mind as offering the best of opportunities for 
doctoral dissertations, provided the student is required 4 to give due 
setting and background to his subject in each case. 

The Baptists and Methodists were at the beginning of our epoch 
still poor, " small farmer " in their sympathies, and of course hos- 
tile to the easy-going, wealthy, and educated plantation masters. 
But they were not averse to winning converts among slaveholders, 
particularly the smaller ones to whom their preachers had access. 
As these became great planters under the stimulus of cotton and 
tobacco growing they became the more powerful element in the 
churches, and everybody was influenced by their opinions. What the 
planter's daughter wore at the service was almost as important a 
matter as what the preacher said in the pulpit and it sometimes had 
more influence in shaping the character of the local membership. 
The preacher ceased to denounce as idolaters those who wore " fine 
raiment and costly jewels " or at most his successor ceased thus to 
offend. Under the stimulus of such influences the leadership of 
the Baptists and Methodists followed inevitably the course already 
marked out by the economic conditions, the course which the Pres- 
byterians had already taken. The penetration of the remote Baptist 
and Methodist neighborhoods by turnpikes and railways, the build- 
ing of new churches and better schools, brought these simple people, 
or at least their children, into touch with the better manners and 
the higher culture of the planters and they surrendered. Before 
the middle of the century both of these denominations in the South- 
ern up-country and the West, except the Connecticut Reserve, a 
part of Michigan, and a group of counties in northern Illinois and 
southeastern Wisconsin, already firmly attached by long custom and 
older ideals to New England, were in full sympathy with the planta- 
tion system. It is true that a break in the ranks of these churches 
had come in 1844-1845 and the northern wings had gone their own 
way ; but there immediately followed a mild reaction and as the years 
wore on the extreme anti-slavery element lost ground. Under the 
" good times " of the late forties and early fifties so many men be- 
came well-to-do or were carried into the railway and industrial move- 
ments of the Northwest that even the most democratic of the relig- 
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ious denominations ceased to think of slavery as a very great evil and 
the preachers and religious newspapers found good Bible authority 
for the " favorite institution " of the South. 

The history of this evolution would be worth tracing through the 
many sources " tucked away " in the libraries of denominational col- 
leges, in the files of religious journals, and in the diaries of the 
leading ministers. Some of the more important biographies of the 
religious leaders which might be of real service to general Amer- 
ican history would be those of J. B. Jeter, James B. Taylor, and 
William A. Smith, of Virginia, Richard Fuller, James P. Boyce, 
and Bishop Capers, of South Carolina, Bishop Pierce, of Georgia, 
John M. Manly, of Alabama, Bishop Greene, of Tennessee, Bishop 
Bascom, of Kentucky, John M. Peck and Peter Cartwright, of Illi- 
nois, Bishop Soule, of Ohio, the redoubtable Henry Clay Dean, of 
Iowa, and, perhaps most important of all, Bishop Asbury, of no par- 
ticular locality. 

In the careers of these men and in the various denominational 
movements, such as the building of colleges, first by the Presbyterians 
and later by the other churches, the sending of missionaries to 
foreign lands and to the " destitute " portions of the United States, 
the separation of Church and State and the relations of masters and 
servants, the student will find much that is important, much that will 
tend to change some " settled convictions ". A n d in the " revivals " 
there was often not a little that is of historic significance, while in 
the steady growth of the idea of regularity and orthodoxy one has 
the evidence of the crystallization of society around certain notions 
as fundamental. This can nowhere be studied to better advantage 
than in South Carolina and in the life of Thomas Cooper, John 
Adams's " learned mad^cap ", who was long the president of South 
Carolina College and who was removed from office because of his 
exercise of the so-called right of freedom of speech. In fact one 
can hardly enter this field at any point without coming face to face 
with important social and cultural changes which challenge interest 
and attention. 

Professor Jameson in his presidential address before this Associa- 
tion at its Madison meeting showed how rich and how promising is 
this subject and so I have only to reiterate his statement and add what- 
ever emphasis I can to his suggestions. The best collections of 
material that come readily to mind are those of the Episcopalians 
at Alexandria, Virginia, of the Presbyterians at Philadelphia and 
Columbia, South Carolina, of the Baptists, at Brown University, 
in New York City, and at the Louisville Theological Seminary, and 
of the Methodists at Wesleyan, Northwestern, and Vanderbilt uni- 
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versities. Doubtless there are other places where the necessary data 
might be found by the diligent worker. 

It was the irony of history that the Quakers, who emigrated from 
the South in order to free themselves from the taint of slavery, 
should fall into sharp conflict as to their attitude on the subject in 
their new northwestern homes. But such is the fact and the pro- 
ceedings of the Indiana Yearly Meeting are a good illustration of the 
point. The problem was with them the same social one it had been 
to the Baptists and others. When their leading members became 
wealthy, or relatively so, the older intense moral conviction weakened 
gradually and the majority grew " weary of well-doing " and refused 
to receive runaway negroes into their homes and they too voted the 
conservative ticket in the last decade of our period. Of the Cath- 
olics and other lesser denominations it is hardly necessary to speak 
in a cursory examination like this. Suffice it to say, a close and sci- 
entific study of the religious development of the United States for 
the period of 1815 to i860 would probably change some of the im- 
portant pages of history. 

To conclude this rather tedious paper, it may not be improper to 
suggest that if the field were clear and a new history of the epoch 
of 1815 to i860 were to be written, it would scarcely be sufficient 
to base the account of the Jefferson regime, as Henry Adams has 
done, mainly upon the diplomatic sources; for from this particular 
angle the Virginia Dynasty appears to greatest disadvantage. By 
this it is not meant that Henry Adams is not fair or that his work 
is merely a history of American diplomacy; but that the sources 
upon which he has drawn and relied almost exclusively do not cover 
the field. Virginia and the up-country were then in power, yet 
Adams shows no sympathy for nor familiarity with the life of the 
people of those regions save as it was illustrated in a few leaders 
who lived in Washington. Richmond was, I believe, in 1800 the 
second publishing centre in the country, but little of this literature 
seems to have been consulted. It does not appear from the pages 
of this greatest of our historians that the party which supported Jef- 
ferson was anything but a majority of the Southern gentry who had 
by some means overthrown the Federalist gentry. The fact was 
that the wealthy classes of the South felt as contemptuously toward 
the " demagogue " who led the " rabble " to victory in that year as 
did the representatives of the Essex junto. The student who kept 
this in mind could not misunderstand the ready resort of the ad- 
ministration to the Northern democracy for support in 1805 and 
1806. The life-work of the faithful democrat of the " little moun- 
tain " was always with and for the common man, the small farmer 
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and the smaller artisan, and their life and testimony must enter into 
any adequate narrative of the career of their hero or of the history 
of the time. 

Nor would the " new historian ", if one may safely use the term, 
recount the events of 1815 to i860, as Professor McMaster has done, 
in the language of Middle State sources and the Congressional de- 
bates. In McMaster we have a great mass of testimony and a good 
deal of clever paraphrase for all sections of the country, but the 
emphasis is placed on industrial events and industrial conditions. 
Nor is there a real analysis of the parties and programmes, such for 
example as that embraced in the so-called American system of 
Henry Clay. A work which portrays the life of the American people 
must devote more space and more intelligent and more sympathetic 
attention to the needs and conditions of the debtor regions of the 
country — the West and the South. Perhaps it will not be regarded 
as a near approach to a counsel of perfection to say that the historian 
must visit many localities and know all classes of people in order to 
understand the social strata and changes which it is his duty to 
describe ; for instance, no one can appreciate Stephen A. Douglas or 
Henry Clay as great forces in American public life without first 
knowing the people of Illinois and Kentucky and the antagonistic 
interests contending in those states for supremacy during our period. 

Neither McMaster nor Schouler, the next of our important his- 
torians, makes any serious effort to portray the changes in social 
ideals as shown forth in the religious evolution of the country. 
They accept certain things as categorical and then proceed to de- 
scribe the perverse and stubborn generation which bound itself fast 
to the dead body of negro slavery and then plunged into an ocean of 
revolution and civil war carrying the rest of the nation with it. 
Lincoln, the politician, was more of a philosopher and he manifested 
more of the mind of the historian when he declared in the address at 
Peoria in 1854: "They [the Southerners] are just what we would 
be in their situation. If slavery did not exist among them, they 
would not introduce it. If it did now exist among us, we should 
not instantly give it up. I surely will not blame them for not doing 
what I should not know how to do myself ". 8 If our best historians 
had travelled widely and had consulted local source-materials and 
especially had they looked somewhat into the religious history of the 
people in the great sections of the country their narratives would 
have been far more satisfying and their judgments, expressed or 
implied, would have been more likely to stand the test of the years. 

The abolitionists filled a large space in the records of the time, 

8 Miss Ida M. Tarbell, Life of Lincoln, I. 283. 
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but their actual influence was as that of a single " righteous man " 
in a world of wickedness, and in the "new history" which would 
treat of actual forces, social, economic, and political, they could not 
loom so large as Schouler and von Hoist, whose history of the 
United States is still further from the realities of American life, 
thought they did when they wrote. The prominence and the activity 
of the abolitionists were great and the effect of their work was far- 
reaching; but they were in no sense one of the great forces which 
shaped the national destiny. Their existence showed that the relig- 
ious teachers and organized Christianity had failed of their mission. 
The abolitionists were anti-nationalist and their spokesmen would 
have brought about a Northern secession but for the stronger eco- 
nomic and social influences which opposed them. 

To come back to the point whence we started, the period from 
1815 to i860 was an era in which two or three powerful economic 
groups fought out a bitter struggle for the mastery, and the plan- 
tation owners won between 1844 and 1852, and it seemed that their 
slow-developing feudalism was to continue, drawing to itself the 
"big business" of the East and the transportation interests of the 
West, for an indefinite time. But over-confidence and abuse of their 
position and power drove men who had believed in a simpler demo- 
cratic life away from their standards and gave opportunity for the 
industrial interests, never quite reconciled to a free-trade policy, 
and the ever-hostile New England group to bring about a political 
revolution like that which Jefferson led in 1800. The history of the 
Civil War and the period immediately following is proof enough 
that the successors of the opponents of Calhoun and Hayne,"and not 
idealistic reformers, had come to power as protagonists of nation- 
alism, but a nationalism which first of all " took care " of their 
economic interests. 

It may be the merest commonplace to say so in this presence, 
but I risk the statement that one might expect from such a history as 
ought to be written, one in which all the people of the country, all 
the groups of the self-seeking classes, all the important official acts 
of responsible leaders would have their due place, a broad and 
catholic spirit which condemns no great community as hopelessly bad 
and which would see in all important groups some large social and 
political causes. Such a history would award as high honors to 
Calhoun as to Webster, to Jefferson Davis as to Charles Sumner, and 
on its pages public men might learn lessons which it might be well 
for them to heed if they value the verdicts of the future. 

William E. Dodd. 



